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each.* 'How/ it is asked, 'are all these to find employment when their
time is expired?'76
The London silk trade employed a number of women and children.
These fall into three groups, first, women weavers; secondly, women
and children who worked for the weavers; and thirdly, those who were
employed by the throwsters (this leaves out of account those dependent
on the silk-dyeing and framework-butting trades who were probably
not numerous). Throughout the century we hear of women weavers in
Spitalfields, for instance, Sarah Brown, executed in 1718 for murder and
theft, said that she was 'born in Spittlefields and learned the weaving
trade, weaving stuffs, and might by it have got a pretty livelihood*. In
the sixties, women seem often to have been ribbon-weavers, both
engine-loom and single-hand, and the Parents9 Director of 1761 in-
stances the trade as a suitable one for girls. In 1769, a time of price-
cutting, unemployment and rioting, there was an attempt to exclude
women from the better-paid branches except in war-time. The Book of
Prices or piece rates for weaving agreed to by masters and men in 1769
lays down the following conditions:
No woman or girl to be employed in making any kind of work except such
works as are herein fixed and settled at 5^d. per ell or... per yard or under
for the making and those not to exceed half an ell in width.... And no woman
or girl is to be employed in making any sort of handkerchief of above the
usual or settled price of 45.6d. per dozen for the making thereof PROVIDED
always ... that in case it shall hereafter happen that the Kingdom of Great
Britain shall engage in war . . . that then every manufacturer shall be at
liberty to employ women or girls in the making of any sort of works as they
shall think most fit and convenient without any restraint whatsoever... ,77
By the end of the century the attempt to restrict women weavers
seems to have been given up. In the expansion of the trade that began
about 1798 or 1800 after a prolonged period of depression, enough
women could not be found to wind the silk, as so many had taken to
weaving. Some of the masters suggested that the difficulty could be
overcome by preventing from weaving those who had not served a
regular apprenticeship and so 'obliging those who were now weavers
to take to their former employment of winding the silk. This project at
first pleased the weavers, but on mature consideration they found...
their own children in comparison with others would be the greatest